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THE  Gingham  Dog 

AND  THE  Calico  Cat 

By  Eugene  Field 


(Th.e  qinqhatn  doq  and  the  calico  cat 

Side  bij  side  on  the  table  sal; 

'Twas  Kaljnpast  tiwelue,  and  (u?Kal  do  i^ou  iKinkl) 

Ilor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  u»ink1 


-T*. 


Cfhe  old  Dutch  clock  and  tKe  Chinese  plate 
Appeared  to  knou?  as  sure  as  fate 
Q'here  was  qoing  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 
(1  wasn't  there;  I  simplij  state 
UJhat  u?as  told  to  me  bij  the  Chinese  platel) 
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CThe  qinqham  doq  voerd  "boiD'-ujoiD'-uJoujV' 
^nd  the  calico  cat  replied  "tnee'-oiur' 

QTie  air  voas  littered  an  hour  or  so 

lUith  bits  of  qinqham  and  calico 

IDhile  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimneij 
place 
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Up  Luith  its  hands  bejore  its  face, 

For  it  aliuai^s  dreaded  a  Jatnilij  roiul 

("Nouj  mind:  Vxrx  onli^  tellinq  ijou 

lUhat  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares 
is  truel) 
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The  Chinese  plate  looked  vexx^  blue, 

And  ujailed,  "Oh,  dearl  luhal  shall  jx>e  do?" 

But  the  qinqham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
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IDalloiDed  this  luaij  and  tumbled  that, 
EmploTjinq  euenj  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  aiDfulest  u?aij  ijou  euer  saip^- 
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And  oKl  \lo^x>  the  qinqham  and  calico  Jlevul 

(Don't  fanci^  I  exaqqerate^- 

I  qot  mi^  neiDS  from  the 
Chinese  plate  1) 
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"Next  Ttiorninq  u?here  the  tujo  had  sat 
Theij  found  no  trace  of  doq  or  cat; 
wAnd  some  folks  think  unto  this  da\^ 
That  burqlars  stole  the  pair  aujaijl 
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But  the  Irulh  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this:  Iheij  ale  each  other  upl 
Nouj  what  do  i^ou  reall;^  think  of  that? 
(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 
And  that  is  hou?  I  came  to  knou).) 
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IPi^nken,  "Bli^nken 

and 

Nod 


By  Eugene  Field 
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IDi^nken,  Blijnken,  and  Nod  one  niqht 
Sailed  oJJ  in  a  iDOoden  sKoe  — 

Sailed  on  a  riper  o{  cn^stal  liqhl. 
Into  a  sea  o}  deiu. 

"IDhere  are  ijou  qoinq  and  u^Kai  do 
ijou  ujish?'' 

The  old  moon  asked  oj  the  iKree. 
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We  have  come  to  fish  /or  the  herrinq  fish 
That  hue  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  siluer  and  qold  haue  voe] 
said  IDi^nken 
Blijnken, 
and  Nod. 
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TKe  old  moon  lauqKed  and  sanq  a  sonq, 
As  theij  rocked  in  iKe  luooden  shoe, 

And  the  vuind  that  sped  them  all  niqht  lonq 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  deu>. 

The  little  stars  luere  the  herrinq  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea— 
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"Nolu  cast  ijour  nets  u?herever  ijou  luish^- 
rieuer  afeared  are  lue"; 
So  cried  iKe  stars  to  tKe  fishermen  three: 

UJijnken, 

Blijnken, 

And  Nod. 
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^11  niqKl  lonq  their  nets  thei^  threiD 

To  the  stars  in  the  tvuinklinq  foam. 

Then  dou^n  from  the  skies  canie  the 
iDOoden  shoe; 

Brinqinq  the  Jishermen  home; 

'Tiuas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 

wAs  ij  it  could  not  bel 
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AH  Night  Long  Their  Nets  They  Threw. 
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And  some  Jolks  thouqhl  'tu?as  a  dream  Ihei^'d  dreamed 
Of  sailinq  that  beautiful  sea— 
But  1  shall  name  x^ou  the  fishermen  three: 

lUi^nken, 

Blijnken, 

And  Rod. 
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lUijnken  and  Blijnken  are  Xwo  Utile  eijes, 

And  Rod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  usooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  u?ee  one's  trundlenbed. 
So  shut  ijour  ei^es  luhile  mother  sinqs 

Of  UDonderful  sights  that  be, 
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Jind  ijou  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

^s  i^ou  rock  in  the  mistq  sea, 

lUhere  the  old  shoe  rocked  the 
Jishertnen  three: 

IDi^nken, 

Bli^nken, 

and  Nod. 


The 

Sugar-Plum 

Tree 


By  Eugene  Field 
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Have  ijou  eper  heard  of  the  SuqarnPlutn  Tree? 

'Tis  a  maruel  of  qreal  renownl 
11  blooms  on  the  shore  of  the  Lollipop  Sea 

In  the  garden  of  Shut^Eije  Toujn; 
^he  fruil  that  it  bears  is  so  ix>ondrouslij  su»eet 

(As  those  \i>ho  haue  lasted  it  saij) 
CThat  good  little  children  have  onlij  to  eat 

Of  that  fruit  to  be  happij  next  daij. 

IDhen  ijou've  qot  to  the  tree,  ijou  u>ould  haue  a  hard 
time 

Q'o  capture  the  fruit  u»hich  I  sinq; 

Q'he  tree  is  so  tall  that  no  person  can  climb 

To  the  bouqhs  ujhere  the  suqarnplums  sujinq; 
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But  up  in  that  tree  sits  a  chocolate  cat, 

And  a  qinqerbread  doq  prou>ls  belouj^- 
And  this  is  the  ujaig  i^ou  contriue  to  get  at 

CThose  suqar^plums  temptinq  ijou  so: 
l|ou  saij  but  the  ujord  to  that  qinqerbread  doq, 

And  he  barks  u?ith  such  terrible  zest 
That  the  chocolate  cat  is  at  once  all  aqoq, 

As  her  sujellinq  proportions  attest. 
And  the  chocolate  cat  qoes  cauortinq  around 

From  this  leafij  limb  unto  that, 
And  the  suqarnplums  tumble,  of  course,  to  the  qround' 

Hurrah  for  that  chocolate  cat! 
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There  are  TnarsKmallou^s  and  peppertnint 
canes, 

IDith  stripinqs  of  scarlet  and  gold 
And  x^ou  carri^  aujai^  the  treasure  that  rains 

As  much  as  i^our  apron  can  holdl 
So  come,  little  child,  cuddle  closer  to  me 

In  i^our  daintij  niqhtcap  and  qoujn. 

And  ril  rock  i^ou  au)aij  to  that  SuqarnPlum 
Tree 

In  the  qarden  of  Shut^Exje  Q'oujn. 
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MAR.V  Royr 
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Seein'  Things 

By  Eugene  Field 
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1  ain't  ajeard  uu  snakes,  or  toads,  or  bugs,  or  u?orms,  or  mice, 

An'  things  'at  girls  are  skeered  uu  I  think  are  au>ful  nicel 

I'm  prettij  braue,  I  guess;  an'  i^et  1  hate  to  go  to  bed, 

For,  ujhen  I'm  tucked  up  u?arm  an'  snug  an'  when  mij 
praijers  are  said, 

THother  tells  me  "Happij  dreamsl"  and  takes  au>aij  the  light. 

An'  leaves  me  li^in'  all  alone  an'  seein'  things  at  nightl 
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SoTuelitnes  iKeij're  in  the  corner,  sometimes  theij're  h\i  iKe 
door, 

Sometimes  theijVe  all  anstandin'  in  the  middle  up  the  floor 

Sometimes  theij  are  ansittin'  doujn,  sometimes  theij're 
uialkin'  round 

So  softlij  an'  so  creepij-Uke  tKeij  never  make  a  soundl 

Sometimes  theij  are  as  black  as  ink,  an'  other  times  thei^'re 
white"— 

But  the  color  ain't  no  difference  ruhen  -qou  see  things  at 
niqhtl 
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Once  ujhen  I  licked  a  feller  'at  had  just 
Ttioued  on  our  street, 

An'  father  sent  me  up  to  bed  u>ithout  a  bite 
to  eat, 

I  u)oke  up  in  the  dark  an'  sau?  thinqs 
standing  in  a  roiu, 

Jlnlookin'  at  me  crosS'-ei^ed  and  p'intin' 
at  me^-sol 

Oh,  mi^l  I  u>as  so  skeered  that  time  I  neuer 
slep'  a  mite^- 

It's  almost  alluz  u>hen  I'm  bad  I  see  thinqs 
at  niqhtl 


MARy 
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Luckij  thing  I  ain't  a  qirl,  or  Vd  be  skeered 
to  death! 

Bein'  Tm  a  boi^,  1  duck  m^  head  an'  hold 
mi^  breath; 

An'  I  am  oh]  so  sorrij  I'm  a  naughtij  boi^ 
an'  then 

1  promise  to  be  better  an'  1  saij  mq  praijers 
again! 

Qran'ma  tells  me  that's  the  onlij  luay  to  make 
it  right 

lUhen  a  feller  has  been  ujicked  an'  sees 
things  at  night! 
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An'  so  xuKen  olKer  nauqhtij  boijs  iwould  coax  me  into  sin 
I  trij  to  skujusK  the  Tempter's  uoice  'at  urqes  me  u)ithin; 
JirC  ujKen  theij's  pie  for  supper,  or  cakes  'at's  biq  an'  nice, 
1  ujant  to— but  1  do  not  pass  mi]  plate  fr  them  thinqs  tujicel 
Tlo,  ruther  let  Starvation  wipe  me  slou>lij  out  o'  siqht 
Q'Kan  1  should  keep  anliuin'  on  an'  seein'  thinqs  at  niqhtl 
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The  Stork 

By  Eugene  Field 
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Last  niqKt  the  Stork  came  stalking, 

Jind  Stork,  beneath  i^our  luinq 
Laig  lapped  in  dreamless  slumber. 

The  tiniest  little  thinql 
From  Babijland,  out  i^onder 

Beside  a  silver  sea 
l]ou  brought  a  priceless  treasure 

Jls  gijt  to  mine  and  mel 
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You  Brought  A  Priceless  Treasure  As  Gift  To  Mine  and  Me! 
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Last  Tiiqhl  mij  dear  one  listened, 

And,  u>ife  ijou  kneiu  the  cnj, 
<The  dear  old  Stork  Kas  sought  our  home 

A  manij  times  gone  bi^l 
And  in  igour  qentle  bosom 

I  found  the  prettij  thing 
Q'hat  from  the  realm  out  ijonder 

Our  friend  the  Stork  did  bring. 
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Last  niqhl  a  babe  awakened, 

And,  babe,  Koiu  strange  and  neu? 
must  seem  the  home  and  people 

^he  Stork  hath  brought  130U  to; 
And  ijet,  methinks  ijou  like  them, 

IJou  neither  stare  nor  lueep. 
But  closer  to  mq  dear  one 

IJou  cuddle,  and  ijou  sleep! 
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Last  niqKt  tui^  heart  qreu?  fonder.— 
O  Kappij  Keart  oj  mine, 

Sinq  oJ  the  inspirations 

CThat  round  vciq  path\Dai^  shine  1 

And  sinq  ijour  su^eetest  loue^sonq 
To  the  dear  nestlinq  ujee, 

The  stork  from  ujai^^outnijonder 

"^  Hath  brouqht  mine  and  me. 
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UJKeu  all  the  ujorld  is  fast  asleep, 

Alonq  the  TtiidmqKl  skies^- 
As  iKouqh  it  luere  a  ujanderinq  clouds— 

CTlie  qhosllij  DreaniHShip  flies. 

An  anqel  stands  at  iKe  DreamnSKip's  Kelm, 

An  anqel  stands  at  the  proiu, 
And  an  anqel  stands  at  the  DreamnShip's  side 

IDith  a  ruenUJreatK  on  her  brou>. 
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Q'Ke  otKer  anqels,  silverr-croiuTiecl, 

Pilot  and  helinsTnan  are 
But  tKe  anqel  ujilK  the  ujreath  of  rue 

CTosseth  the  dreains  afar. 

CTKe  dreams  tKeij  fall  on  rich  and  poor, 
<Theig  fall  on  ijounq  and  old; 

Jlnd  some  are  dreams  of  pouerti^ 
Jind  some  are  dreams  of  qold. 
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Jind  some  are  dreams  that  thrill  luith  \o\^, 
Jind  som.e  that  melt  to  tears; 

Some  are  dream.s  of  the  daujn  oj  loue, 
w^nd  some  of  the  old,  dead  ijears. 

On  rich  and  poor  alike  \hev^  fall, 

Jllike  on  i^ounq  and  old, 
Bringing  to  slumbering  earth  their  joijs 

^nd  sorroujs  manifold. 
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The  friendless  i^outh  in  them  shall  do 
The  deeds  of  mightij  men, 

Jlnd  drooping  age  shall  feel  the  grace 
Of  buoi^ant  ijouth  again. 
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The  kiuq  sKall  be  a  beqqarman, 

The  pauper  be  a  kinq, 
In  that  reuenqe  of  recottipense 

The  DreattiHShip  dreams  to  brinq. 

So  euer  doujnujard  Jloat  the  dreams 

TKal  are  for  all  and  me, 
And  there  is  never  mortal  man 

Can  solue  that  mi^sterij. 
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The 
3Dinkeu-Bird 
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In  an  ocean  u)aij  out  i^onder 

(Jls  all  sapient  people  know) 
Is  the  land  of  lUonderHlPander, 

IDKitKer  children  love  to  qo; 
It's  their  plaijinq,  rompinq,  su»inqinq, 

That  qiueth  \o^  to  me, 
IPhile  the  Dinkeij^Bird  qoes  sinqinq 

In  the  amf  alula  treel 
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Q'here  the  qumdrops  qrou?  like  cherries 

Jlzid  lajfij's  thick  as  peas^- 
Carainels  ijou  pick  like  berries 

IPhen  and  where  and  hou)  "qou  please; 
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Biq  red  sugar  plums  are  cUnqinq 
<To  the  clif  Js  beside  that  sea 

lUKere  the  Dinkey nBird  is  sinqinq 
In  the  amfalula  tree. 
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So  ujhen  the  children  shout  and  scamper 

Jlnd  make  mernj  all  the  daij, 
IDhen  there's  naught  to  put  a  damper 

On  the  ardor  oj  their  plaij; 
IPhen  I  hear  their  laughter  ringing, 

Q'hen  Tm  sure  as  sure  can  be 
^hat  the  Dinkei^nBird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 
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For  the  DinkeijHDircl's  brauuras 
Jbxd  staccatos  are  so  svueet^- 

His  roulades,  appoqqiaturas 
Jind  Tobustos  so  complete, 

CThat  tKe  ijoutK  of  eueri^  nation- 
Be  tKeij  near  or  far  aruaij^- 

Haue  especial  delectation 
In  that  gladsome  roundelaij. 
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Q'heir  ei^es  qrou)  bright  and  brighter, 

Q'heir  lunqs  beqin  to  croiu, 
CTheir  hearts  qet  liqht  and  liqhter, 

^nd  their  cheeks  are  all  aqloir), 
For  an  echo  cometh  brinqinq 

The  neuus  to  all  and  me 
Q'hat  the  Dinkeij^Bird  is  sinqinq 

In  the  amjalula  tree. 
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IJes,  Tm  sure  ijou'd  like  to  qo  there 

Q!'o  see  Tjour  feathered  |riend^ 
And  so  manij  goodies  qrouj  there 

IJou  luould  like  to  comprehendl 
Speed,  little  dreams,  ijour  ujinging 

0*0  that  land  across  the  sea 
IPhere  the  Dinkei^nBird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  treel 
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M«  R  y,  Q  OVT 


The  end  of  the  Eugene  Field  Poems 
and  the  beginning  of  the  storij  of 
Q'he  Children  of  Mother  Qoose 
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The  Children  of  Mother  Qoose 

by  VIOLA  RUTH  LOWE 

i   ff     AVE  you  ever  been  to  Mother  Goose  Land?    It  is  far,  far  away,  and  many 
^  of  our  old  friends  live  there.     Jack  Sprat  lives  there,  and  Little  Miss 

Muff  et,  and  Boy  Blue,  and  ever  so  many  others.    They  are  all  the  children  of  Mother 
Goose,  you  know. 

Of  course  every  one  was  always  happy  in  Mother  Goose  Land,  for  there  was  a 
Wishing  Fau-y  there  who  granted  every  wish  of  the  Mother  Goose  children,  except 
when  they  were  naughty.  Then,  a  Cross  Old  Witch  would  come  out  of  her  hut  and 
chase  the  children.  They  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  Cross  Old  Witch;  so  the 
Mother  Goose  children  were  generally  good. 

)« 
The  only  children  who  ever  quarreled  in  Mother  Goose  Land  were  the  Tweedley 

Twins,  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum.    They  could  not  seem  to  remember  which  toys 

belonged  to  them,  and  were  always  taking  toys  which  did  not  really  belong  to  them. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Cross  Old  Witch  would  come  after  them  until  they  returned  the 

toys  to  their  owner.     One  day  they  chased  Betty  Blue  all  around  the  garden  because 

they  wanted  her  wooden  bird.    Soon  the  Cross  Old  Witch  came  hobbling  along,  and 

when  she  shook  her  big  broomstick  at  the  Tweedley  Twins,  they  left  off  teasing 

Betty  Blue,  I  can  tell  you. 

But  Mother  Goose  could  not  take  care  of  all  her  children,  and  little  things  kept 
happening  from  time  to  time  which  worried  her  and  made  her  wonder  whether  she 
ought  not  to  hire  a  nursemaid  or  governess  or  some  one  to  help  her. 

To  begin  with,  one  morning  when  Mother  Goose  came  back  from  a  hurried  trip 
through  the  skies,  she  found  her  son  John  sleeping  with  one  shoe  and  both  stock- 
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ings  on.  He  had  been  running  about  in  the  garden  until  he  was  so  tired  that  he  fell 
asleep  the  minute  he  lay  down.  His  boots  were  sticky  with  soft  garden  mud,  and 
you  can  imagine  how  a  good  housekeeper  like  Mother  Goose  felt  when  she  saw  the 
marks  of  his  boots  on  the  clean  white  sheets.  To  make  things  worse,  it  was  only  Mon- 
day, and  Mother  Goose  never  liked  to  change  the  linen  before  Saturday. 

So  Mother  Goose  was  horrified,  and  she  went  along  the  row  of  beds  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  other  boys  had  done  the  same  thing.  In  the  third  bed,  whom  should  she  see 
but  Tommy  Tucker  with  a  great  bandage  around  one  of  his  fingers.  Mother  Goose's 
heart  stood  still  while  she  went  up  to  the  bed  to  find  out  how  badly  Tommy  was  hurt. 

"Don't  be  scared,"  whispered  Jack  Horner.  "He  really  isn't  hurt  very  much  at 
all." 

Then  he  explained  that  when  Tommy  Tucker  had  finished  singing  for  his  supper 
the  night  before,  he  had  asked  for  a  knife  to  cut  some  bread. 

"I've  got  the  bread  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "but  how  shall  I  cut  it  without  any  knife?" 

He  took  a  big  knife  from  the  pantry  and  cut  one  slice  of  bread  and  another  slice 
of  bread  and  another  slice  of  bread— and  then  he  cut  his  finger.  Just  a  little,  but 
Betty  Blue  put  a  bandage  on  for  him  as  best  as  she  could.  Betty  Blue  thought  that  the 
bigger  a  bandage  was  the  quicker  a  sore  finger  would  get  well. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mother  Goose  to  herself,  "Somebody  surely  will  have  to  take 
care  of  these  children.  I  can't  have  things  like  this  happening  every  time  I  turn  my 
back." 

Then  she  thought  of  the  Cross  Old  Witch,  and  for  a  minute  she  thought  of  asking 
her  to  help  with  the  children.  But  after  all,  the  children  weren't  really  being  naughty. 
It  was  just  little  accidents  which  kept  happening  now  and  then. 

All  this  time.  Mother  Goose  had  been  bustling  about  waking  the  children,  getting 
their  faces  washed,  their  hair  brushed,  and  putting  a  clean  handkerchief  in  their 
apron  pockets.  Then  she  gave  them  toast  and  oatmeal  for  breakfast  and  sent  them 
off  to  school. 

Mary  Quite  Contrary  gave  her  a  little  trouble  as  usual,  for  she  wanted  to  wear 
her  new  blue  hair  ribbon  with  a  green  dress  and  Mother  Goose  had  hard  work  to  show 
her  that  the  two  colors  did  not  look  at  all  well  together.  Then  Mary  was  cross  and 
contrary  and  would  not  eat  her  toast  or  oatmeal  for  breakfast. 

Finally  they  were  all  gone,  and  Mother  Goose  settled  down  with  a  sigh  to  finish 
the  housework. 
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"There!"  said  Mother  Goose  after  a  while,  as  she  dried  the  last  dish  and  put  it  on 
the  shelf,  "Now  perhaps  I  can  take  a  little  nap  before  lunch." 

But  when  she  entered  the  bedroom— "Oh,  my  goodness,"  cried  Mother  Gk»ose. 
Forthere,intheverymiddleof  oneof  thebig  beds,  lay  the  Ten  o'Clock  Scholar  fast 
asleep.  He  was  almost  always  late  to  school  because  it  took  him  so  long  to  dress,  but 
today  he  was  later  than  ever  and  could  not  possibly  get  there  before  lunch. 

"This  is  the  last  straw,"  said  Mother  Goose  to  herself  as  she  awakened  him.  "I'm 
going  to  send  every  last  one  of  them  to  boarding  school." 

She  packed  up  their  clothes,  darned  a  couple  of  stockings  that  needed  mending, 
and  before  the  children  even  knew  what  it  was  all  about  —  presto  —  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Miss  Flapdoodle's  boarding  school. 

Mother  Goose  should  really  have  been  very  happy  after  that  was  done  but  al- 
most at  once  she  found  herself  missing  the  children.  All  through  the  winter  she  sat 
in  her  big,  orderly,  lonely  house  thinking  about  the  children,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  she  would  do  when  she  came  back  from  a  trip  to  the  skies  was  to  go  to  the  bed- 
rooms to  look  if  by  some  chance  the  children  were  not  back  in  their  own  beds  again. 
But  they  never  were. 

One  fine  day  in  spring,  Mother  Goose  was  sitting  in  her  garden.  She  looked  all 
around  her,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Mother  Goose  to  a  bird  who  was  chirping  merrily  beside  her, 
"What  a  pity,  I  have  this  lovely  big  garden,  and  all  the  vegetables  and  flowers  to  be 
watered,  and  here  I  am  all  alone."  And  Mother  Goose  began  to  wish  more  than  ever 
that  her  children  were  home  again. 

"Yes,  I  miss  all  my  children,"  said  Mother  Goose.    "I  think  I  shall  send  for  them 
and  we  will  all  have  a  grand  vacation."    Then  Mother  Goose  sent  one  of  the  birds 
,  to  the  red  brick  schoolhouse,  to  ask  for  all  of  her  children. 

"You  may  leave,  children,"  said  their  schoolmistress,  "for  Mother  Goose  thinks  it 
is  time  that  we  had  a  vacation.  The  sun  shines  so  brightly  these  days  that  every 
one  should  be  outdoors." 

So  all  the  Mother  Goose  children  went  home.  And  my,  but  they  were  happy,  for 
Mother  Goose  was  always  very  kind  to  them.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  old 
house,  it  was  not  crowded  like  the  funny  house  of  the  Old-Woman-Who-Lived-in-a- 
Shoe.    No  indeed,  for  Mother  Goose  had  enough  room  for  all  of  her  children. 

Mother  Goose  decorated  the  garden  with  Jack  o'  Lanterns  and  told  all  the  flowers 
to  wear  their  gayest  colors  and  put  on  their  brightest  smiles  to  greet  the  children. 
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Soon  Mother  Goose  heard  shouting  and  singing  down  the  road  and  she  rushed 
to  the  gate  to  greet  her  children.  There  was  Betty  Blue  and  Mary  Quite  Contrary, 
and  the  Tweedley  Twins  who  were  quarreling  again,  and  Mary  with  her  Lamb,  and 
Simple  Simon,  and  Little  Miss  Muffet.  Yes,  every  one  of  them.  And  overjoyed  at 
the  thought  of  having  a  holiday. 

After  many  greetings  Mother  Goose  sent  the  children  to  their  rooms,  and  they 
washed  their  hands  and  faces.  The  little  girls  put  on  their  party  frocks  and  the  boys 
put  on  their  holiday  suits.  Then  they  skipped  gaily  down  the  steps  to  show  Mother 
Goose  how  spick  and  span  they  looked. 

"Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  garden  party  in  celebration  of  your  homecoming," 
said  Mother  Goose  to  her  children,  after  she  had  admired  their  pretty  clothes.  Of 
course,  the  children  were  delighted  at  the  thought  of  a  party,  for  that  meant  ice 
cream  and  cakes,  and  all  sorts  of  goodies. 

Little  Bo-peep  and  Miss  Muffet  put  on  aprons  and  helped  to  sei-ve.  They  were 
very  generous  and  saw  to  it  that  everybody  received  an  extra  portion  of  ice  cream. 
Then  Curly  Locks  recited,  and  Boy  Blue  sang  a  song.  Each  one  had  a  chance  to 
entertain  and  it  was  a  very  merry  party.  The  flowers  swayed  back  and  forth  in 
the  breeze  keeping  time  to  the  children's  songs. 

Then  they  played  games.  The  boys  lined  up  for  a  race — Boy  Blue,  the  Tweedley 
Twins,  Jack  Horner,  Jack  Sprat,  and  Simple  Simon. 

Humpty  Dumpty  tried  to  enter  the  race,  but  he  was 
so  fat  and  wobbly  that  he  just  could  not  stand  straight 
and  everybody  laughed  to  see  him  try  to  run.  The  boys 
set  off  and  soon  Jack  Horner  was  in  the  lead,  while 
Simple  Simon  was  lagging  far  behind,  and  poor  Humpty 
Dumpty  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  quite  ex- 
hausted. Jack  Sprat  nearly  caught  up  with  Jack  Hor- 
ner, but  he  was  not  quite  quick  enough,  for  Jack  Horner  _ 
got  there  just  ahead  of  him  and  won  the  prize.  What 
do  you  think  the  prize  was?  It  was  a  great  big  pie.  Not 
a  Christmas  pie,  of  course,  but  a  Vacation  pie.  Jack 
Horner  did  not  sit  in  the  corner  with  this  pie,  but  he 
shared  it  with  all  the  other  children. 

After  they  had  played  a  few  more  games,  it  began  to 
grow  dark.  "Come,  my  dears,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "It  is 
drawing  near  your  bedtime,  and  you  have  had  quite 
enough  excitement  for  one  day.    Run  upstairs  and  I  will 
tuck  you  in  before  I  ride  up  to  the  sky  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  stars." 
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The  Tweedley  Twins  Were  Frightened  and  Were  Crying  Loudly. 
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After  Mother  Goose  had  tucked  in  all  her  children,  she  climbed  into  her  basket 
and  said  a  few  magic  words.  No  sooner  had  they  been  uttered  than  the  basket  be- 
gan to  rise  from  the  ground  and  fly  up  to  the  clouds.  Then  Mother  Goose  took  a  big 
broom  from  the  basket  and  swept  the  cobwebs  from  the  stars.  After  they  were 
shining  twinkly  and  bright,  Mother  Goose  flew  down  in  her  basket  and  went  home 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  while  the  children  were  still  fast  asleep,  they  were  awakened 
by  loud  noises  and  screeches  outside  the  house.  Mother  Goose  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  downstairs  to  see  who  was  causing  the  commotion.  When  she  got  downstairs, 
whom  do  you  think  she  saw  there?    Why,  the  Tweedley  Twins. 

There  they  were  crying  very  loudly  and  looking  quite  frightened.  "Why,  what 
has  frightened  you,  children,  and  what  are  you  doing  here  so  early?  All  the  other 
children  are  fast  asleep."  Then  Mother  Goose  looked  up  and  there  was  a  big  black 
crow  jumping  up  and  down  above  the  twins.  It  had  frightened  them  and  made 
them  cry. 

Just  then  Betty  Blue  popped  up  and  put  her  head  out  of  the  window. 

"Oh,  so  it  was  you  who  frightened  the  Tweedley  Twins,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

"Yes,"  said  Betty  Blue,  "I  had  just  awakened  when  I  heard  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledum  standing  outside  my  window  and  they  were  planning  to  climb  into 
my  window  and  take  my  new  white  bunny.  But  I  fooled  them,  for  I  put  my  black 
crow  right  on  top  of  them." 

"Oh  ho,"  said  Mother  Goose,  "so  you  Tweedley  Twins  were  plotting  more  mis- 
chief again,  weren't  you?    Well,  I  am  glad  Betty  Blue  found  you  out  in  time." 

Then  Mother  Goose  rang  her  bell  and  all  the  children  knew  it  was  time  to  get 
up.  They  jumped  out  of  bed  and  in  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail  they  were  all  down  for 
breakfast. 

"Now  children,  what  would  you  like  to  do  today?"  asked  Mother  Goose,  while 
they  were  eating  their  breakfast. 

"I  would  like  to  swim  in  the  pond,"  said  Simple  Simon. 

"I  would  like  to  play  Indians  and  Cowboys,"  said  Jack  Horner. 

"I  would  like  to  play  hide-and-seek,"  said  Mary  Quite  Contrary. 

"Well,  my  dears,"  said  Mother  Goose,  "these  are  all  very  good  suggestions,  but 
how  are  we  going  to  agree?" 
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"I  have  an  idea,"  said  Boy  Blue.  "Let  us  be  farmers  and  plant  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  berries  and — oh — everything." 

"Hurrah,  hurrah,"  shouted  all  the  children  at  once.     "That  will  be  fun." 

"Yes,"  said  Mother  Goose,  "that  is  surely  a  good  idea,  and  I  shall  divide  the 
garden  into  equal  parts,  so  that  each  one  may  have  a  share." 

The  children  ran  to  the  tool  shed,  and  there  they  found  spades  and  rakes  and 
hoes,  enough  for  every  one.  Meanwhile,  Mother  Goose  had  divided  the  garden 
into  several  parts,  and  when  the  children  returned  with  their  garden  tools,  she  had 
many  packages  of  seeds  ready  for  them. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  vegetable  garden,  and  grow  tomatoes  and  carrots  and 
peas,"  said  Jack  Horner. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  flower  garden  and  grow  pansies  and  violets  and  asters," 
said  Bo-peep. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  Dutch  garden  and  grow  big  red  and  yellow  tulips,"  said 
Miss  Muffet. 

The  boys  chose  vegetable  gardens  and  the  girls  chose  flower  gardens,  and  each 
garden  was  going  to  be  different. 

After  all  the  children  had  selected  their  seeds,  they  went  to  work  very  earnestly 
raking  and  hoeing  their  gardens.  They  made  little  furrows  in  the  earth  and  it  was 
soon  ready  to  receive  the  seeds.  The  children  then  planted  their  seeds  in  neat  rows, 
and  Mary  Quite  Contrary  ran  to  the  tool  shed  and  brought  out  her  shiny  new  sprin- 
kling can. 

Mary  Quite  Contrary  sprinkled  every  one's  garden  for  them.  Now  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  done,  but  wait  for  the  flowers  to  bloom  and  the  vegetables  to 
grow.  Simple  Simon  wanted  to  sit  in  the  garden  and  wait  for  his  vegetables  to 
sprout,  but  Mother  Goose  explained  to  him  that  they  would  not  grow  for  some  time. 
Of  course,  he  was  very  much  disappointed,  but  just  then  one  of  the  Tweedley  Twins 
rang  the  dinner  bell,  and  Simple  Simon  realized  that  he  was  very  hungry  indeed.  So 
did  all  the  other  children. 

"My  goodness,"  said  Betty  Blue,  "I  have  been  working  so  hard  with  my  rose 
bush  that  I  did  not  realize  how  hungry  I  am." 

"I  am  too,"  chimed  in  each  of  the  children  at  once. 

Mother  Goose  did  not  have  to  coax  any  one  to  eat  spinach  and  carrots  that  after- 
noon.   They  ate  all  that  was  on  their  platters,  and  even  asked  for  more. 
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"You  see,  children,  when  your  vegetables  have  grown,  you  will  be  able  to  eat 
them  right  from  your  own  gardens." 

"Oh,  I  wish  my  vegetables  would  hurry  and  grow  quickly,"  said  Jack  Sprat. 

"You  will  have  to  be  patient,  for  they  take  a  long  time,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

As  soon  as  lunch  was  over,  the  children  ran  out  to  the  garden  to  see  if  any  buds 
were  showing,  but  of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  They  were  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  the  ground  just  as  they  had  left  it. 

"Baa,"  said  some  one,  and  they  turned  around  to  see  a  black  sheep  laughing  at 
them.  The  boys  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  saw  it.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
sheep  would  come  into  the  garden  and  eat  all  of  the  plants. 

"As  though  there  were  any,"  said  Mary  Quite  Contrary. 

Just  then  the  Little  Boy  Who  Lived  in  the  Lane  came  along. 

"This  is  my  sheep,"  he  said  proudly.  "My  Grandfather  gave  it  to  me  last 
winter." 

The  boys  looked  at  it  politely,  but  they  were  still  worried  about  their  garden:  so 
no  one  said  anything  except  Jack  Horner  who  thought  the  sheep  looked  as  though 
it  had  lost  its  coat. 

"Mary's  little  lamb  had  much  more  wool,"  he  said. 

Then  the  Little  Boy  Who  Lives  in  the  Lane  explained  that  the  sheep  had  just 
been  shorn  for  the  spring  and  they  had  gotten  three  whole  bags  of  wool. 

"One  of  them  is  to  make  a  coat  for  me,"  he  said. 

The  boys  made  him  promise  that  he  would  keep  the  black  sheep  outside  of  their 
garden  fence,  especially  after  the  vegetables  be- 
gan to  grow. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  noise  farther  down 
the  lane  and  when  they  looked,  there  was  the 
Little  Girl  Who  Lives  in  the  Lane  trying  to  pull 
something  from  behind  a  huge  bramble  bush. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Jack  Sprat. 

"And  can  we  help?"  questioned  Bobby 
Shafto. 

But  the  Little  Boy  Who  Lives  in  the  Lane 
only  laughed. 
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Simple  Simon  Fished  in  a  Pail  All  Afternoon. 
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"So  that's  where  the  black  hen  is,"  he  chuckled.  Then  he  told  the  boys  that  the 
Little  Girl  had  missed  her  black  hen  for  several  days  and  now  it  looked  as  though 
she  had  stolen  a  nest  in  the  bramble  bushes  and  was  going  to  hatch  some  little  chick- 
ens. There  were  seven  eggs  under  her,  the  Little  Girl  said  as  she  and  her  brother  ran 
off  to  tell  their  mother  about  it. 

"Well,"  said  Simple  Simon,  "I  believe  I  shall  go  fishing  this  afternoon.  I  would 
hke  to  catch  a  great  big  whale." 

"There  are  no  whales  in  the  pond,"  said  Jack  Horner. 

"Then  I  shall  use  a  pail,"  said  Simple  Simon,  and  he  fetched  a  bucket  from  the 
tool  shed.    He  fished  all  afternoon,  but  not  one  whale  could  he  find  in  the  pail. 

While  Simple  Simon  was  fishing.  Mother  Goose  decided  to  go  a-visiting  and  she 
took  the  girls  with  her.  "We  shall  spend  the  afternoon  at  Old  Mother  Hubbard's," 
said  Mother  Goose. 

"Let  us  take  some  fruits  and  candies  with  us,"  said  Bo-peep. 

"And  a  nice  big  bone  for  her  dog,"  said  Miss  Muffet. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Quite  Contrary.  "Old  Mother  Hubbard  is  so  poor  that  she 
never  has  a  bone  in  the  cupboard  for  her  dog." 

Then  each  one  took  a  basket  on  her  arm  to  carry  to  Mother  Hubbard,  for  the 
poor  old  lady  was  always  kind  to  the  children.  When  they  reached  her  house,  Ted- 
dy, the  dog,  ran  out  to  meet  them,  and  barked  his  welcome  to  the  girls.  His  tail 
wagged  behind  him  and  he  gaye  his  paw  to  Mother  Goose  to  show  how  happy  he 
was  to  see  her  again. 

When  Mother  Hubbard  heard  the  voices  outside,  she  rushed  to  the  front  door  to 
see  what  it  was  all  about.    When  she  saw  Mother  Goose,  she  was  delighted. 

"My,  how  you  have  grown,"  said  Mother  Hubbard,  looking  at  the  girls.  "Why 
Bo-peep,  you  are  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am,  and  you,  too,  Mary  Quite  Contrary." 

Then  Mother  Hubbard  invited  them  into  her  house.  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
children  are  home  for  your  vacation,"  said  she,  "and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  visit 
me  often." 

"We  shall,"  said  the  girls,  "and  we  will  bring  the  boys  along  the  next  time  we 
come." 

"What  did  you  children  learn  at  school  this  winter?"  asked  Mother  Hubbard. 

"Oh,  I  learned  to  read,"  said  Betty  Blue.  "I  can  read  'The  Three  Bears'  and 
'Chicken  Little'  and  'The  Gingerbread  Man' — and,  I  guess  that  is  about  all." 
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"Well,  that  is  a  great  deal,"  said  Mother  Hubbard.  "You  are  indeed  a  bright  lit- 
tle girl.    Can  you  do  the  same,  Mary  Muffet?" 

"Well,  not  quite,"  said  Miss  Muffet,  "I  have  only  learned  my  alphabet.  But  I 
can  say  my  ABC's  to  the  end." 

"And  I  can  count  to  one  hundred,"  said  Mary  Quite  Contrary. 

"I  am  certainly  proud  of  you,"  said  Mother  Hubbard. 

"Yes,  they  are  very  clever  children,"  said  Mother  Goose  proudly. 

"Now  all  of  you  may  go  outdoors  and  play  on  the  lawn,  but  do  not  disturb 
Baby  Bunting,  for  she  is  asleep  up  in  the  treetops.  My  little  friends,  the  elves  and 
brownies,  have  come  down  from  Fairyland  to  watch  over  her  while  she  sleeps,"  said 
Mother  Hubbard. 

The  children  went  outdoors  and  played  games  on  the  lawn,  but  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  noise.  Suddenly  they  heard  the  queerest  sounds.  "What  is 
that  funny  noise?"  asked  Mary  Muffet. 

"Let  us  ask  the  brownies,"  said  Betty  Blue.  Then  the  children  ran  over  to  the 
tree  which  the  little  fairy  folk  were  guarding  and  there  they  saw  the  greatest  com- 
motion. 

"Why,  what  is  the  trouble,"  asked  Bo-peep.    "Can  we  help  you?" 

"Oh,  we  are  having  a  terrible  time,"  called  out  Billy  Brownie,  peeping  from  be- 
hind a  big  toadstool. 

There  were  all  the  brownies  hiding  behind  flowers  and  toadstools  and  big  Buz- 
zer Bumblebee  was  flying  angrily  after  them. 

"He  is  trying  to  sting  us,  he  is  trying  to  sting  us,"  squeaked  Billy  Brownie. 

*'Why,  what  have  you  done?"  asked  the  children. 

"Oh,  Pixie  Brownie  was  sitting  on  a  rosebush  and  Buzzer  Bumblebee  wanted  to 
get  honey  from  it.    Pixie  would  not  move  away,  and  Buzzer  wants  to  sting  him." 

"Chase  Buzzer  away,"  said  the  children. 

Then  the  brownies  took  long  blades  of  grass  with  pointed  edges  and  they  all  ran 
after  Buzzer.  They  threw  the  blades  of  grass  at  him  and  he  flew  away  buzzing 
angrily. 

"Well,"  said  Mary  Muffet.  "After  that  excitement,  I  think  I  shall  sit  in  the 
shade  and  drink  my  milk  peacefully." 
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Hock-a-bifc  babij, 
on  the  tree-top 
When  tlie  wind  blows, 
tlie  cradle  will  rock 
Wlien  the  boiiqh  breaks, 

the  cradle  will  fall, 

Down  will  come  cradle, 

babif  anditdl. 

t 


Baby  Bunting  Liked  To  Watch  the  Elves  and  Brownies. 
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Miss  Muffet  Screamed  and  Ran  Away  When  She  Saw  the  Spider. 
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"I  think  I  shall,  too,"  said  Betty  Blue. 

"Let  us  have  a  picnic  under  the  trees,"  said  Bo-peep. 

All  the  children  went  to  the  back  door,  and  there  was  a  tray  with  glasses  of 
creamy  milk  and  tasty  brown  ginger  cakes  for  every  one. 

"Perhaps  the  brownies  and  elves  would  like  some  milk  after  their  battle,"  said 
Bo-peep. 

They  took  a  pitcher  of  milk  to  their  little  friends,  who  made  a  delicious 
meal  of  the  milk  added  to  honey  which  they  gathered  from  the  rosebushes. 

Miss  Muifet  was  sitting  on  a  big  rock  drinking  her  milk  when  suddenly  she 
saw  a  big  bug  sit  right  down  beside  her.  She  thought  it  was  Buzzer  Bumblebee 
back  again,  and  she  jumped  up  and  overturned  her  bowl  of  milk  and  ran  screaming 
away. 

"What  is  the  matter,  what  has  frightened  you?"  asked  every  one,  gathering 
around  her. 

"Buzzer  Bumblebee  sat  down  right  beside  me,"  said  Miss  Muffet,  "and  I  know  he 
wanted  to  sting  me." 

The  children  went  cautiously  to  the  rock  where  Mary  Muffet  had  been  sitting  to 
see  if  Buzzer  Bumblebee  was  there.  And  whom  do  you  think  they  saw  there?  Why, 
it  was  Mr.  Spindly  Spider,  who  had  sat  down  beside  her,  and  not  Mr.  Bumblebee  at 
all. 

Every  one  thought  this  was  a  great  joke,  and  they  laughed  so  loudly  that  they 
woke  Baby  Bunting.  She  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed,  too,  for  she  had  a  very 
sweet  disposition  and  seldom  cried,  and  she  liked  to  see  the  elves  and  brownies  play- 
ing near  her. 

Mary  Muffet  had  to  go  into  the  hor .n  and  change  her  dress,  for  it  had  got 
quite  wet  when  she  spilled  the  milk. 

"My  dears,"  said  Mother  Goose,  wLcn  she  saw  how  untidy  and  tired  the  chil- 
dren looked,  "I  think  you  have  had  enough  excitement  for  one  day.  You  had  better 
say  'Good-bye'  to  your  little  fairy  friends  and  come  into  the  house  and  tidy  up  be- 
fore we  go  home." 

The  sun  was  disappearing  and  it  was  growing  quite  dark.  Just  then  Jack  Horner 
and  Boy  Blue  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  little  wagon  which  was  being  pulled  by  old 
Dobbin,  the  farm  horse. 

"We  have  come  to  call  for  you,"  said  Jack  Horner. 
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"This  is  certainly  a  pleasant  surprise,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "It  was  very  thought- 
ful of  you  boys  to  come  for  us.  The  girls  have  had  a  strenuous  day  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  welcome  a  ride  home." 

The  boys  went  in  to  visit  Mother  Hubbard  for  a  few  moments,  while  the  girls 
put  on  their  bonnets. 

"We  saw  a  funny  house  as  we  drove  along,"  said  Tommy  Tucker.  "It  was  so 
rickety  that  it  looked  as  though  it  would  fall  down  any  minute." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Bobby  Shaftoe.  "And  it  was  painted  orange  and  green,  and 
there  was  a  cat  on  the  doorstep." 

Tommy  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Why  no,"  he  said.  "It  wasn't  orange.  It 
was  a  funny  grey  color.    But  there  was  a  cat  on  the  doorstep." 

"Black  and  white,"  said  Bobbie  quickly,  as  though  he  were  afraid  that  Tommy 
would  contradict  him  again. 

And  sure  enough.  Tommy  did.    "All  white,"  he  said.    "But  the  dog  was  black." 

Mother  Hubbard  began  to  laugh. 

"What  side  of  the  street  was  it  on?"  she  asked. 

"North,"  said  Bobby. 

"South,"  said  Tommy  in  the  same  breath. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  said  Mother  Hubbard.  "You're  both  right.  Bobby  is  talking 
about  the  House  that  Jack  Built  while  Tommy  means  the  house  that  was  built  by  the 
Crooked  Man.  The  Crooked  Man,  you  know,  has  a  crooked  cat,  while  the  other  cat 
was  the  one  that  caught  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built." 

"Why  did  Jack  build  a  house  anyhow?"  asked  Polly  Flinders  who  could  remem- 
ber him  from  the  days  when  he  lived  with  Mother  Goose.  He  had  been  her  carpen- 
ter before  he  decided  to  build  a  home  of  his  own. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Mother  Goose,  "Jack  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
all  the  houses  to  be  built  the  same,  as  they  are  now.  So  he  tried  out  a  new  style — in 
fact,  he  tried  out  several  new  styles  in  the  same  house,  and  while  it  may  not  be 
beautiful,  at  least  it  isn't  like  anything  that  I've  seen  before." 

"How  very  odd!"  said  Mary  Muffet. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mother  Hubbard.  "All  of  the  people  on  this  street  are  queer. 
They  wouldn't  be  living  here  if  they  weren't.    Cross  Patch  lives  just  around  the  cor- 
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ner  and  Peter  Pumpkin  Eater  and  his  wife  live  in  that  round 
yellow  house  across  the  street." 

"Let's  visit  her,"  said  Betty  Blue,  starting-  off  at  once. 

But  Mother  Goose  called  her  back  and  told  the  children  that 
they  must  be  leaving-  at  once. 

Then  they  all  thanked  Mother  Hubbard  for  their  pleasant 
afternoon,  and  she  told  them  to  be  sure  to  visit  her  soon  again. 
Teddy,  the  dog,  barked  his  good-bye  and  gave  each  of  the  children  his  paw.  He  had 
been  chewing  the  bones  they  brought  him,  all  afternoon,  and  he  wagged  his  tail  back 
and  forth  very  hard  to  show  that  he  wanted  them  to  come  again  soon. 

Then  every  one  climbed  into  the  wagon  and  they  started  for  home. 

Dobbin  had  a  fine  red  tassel  hanging  at  each  side  of  his  head,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  this  was  a  particularly  festive  day.  He  tossed  his  head  and  trotted  briskly 
along. 

On  the  way  home.  Mother  Goose  asked  the  boys  how  every  one  had  behaved  in 
her  absence. 

"Oh,  we  had  an  exciting  day,"  said  Jack  Horner. 

"And  we  have  a  surprise  for  you,  but  we  cannot  tell  you  about  it.  When  you 
get  home,  you  will  see  it  for  yourself." 

"A  surprise  for  me,"  exclaimed  Mother  Goose.    "I  wonder  what  it  can  be." 

"If  we  reach  home  while  it  is  still  daylight  you  will  see  it,"  said  Boy  Blue. 

Then  every  one  tried  to  guess  what  the  surprise  would  be.  Bo-peep  guessed  that 
the  cat  had  new  kittens,  and  Betty  Blue  guessed  that  visitors  had  arrived  from 
Candy  Land. 

"No,  it  is  none  of  those  things,"  said  Jack  Horner,  "and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
be  able  to  guess." 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  gate  and  as  they  drove  up  to  the  house.  Mother  Goose 
gasped  with  surprise. 

"Oh,  how  lovely,"  she  said. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  girls. 

"Why,  look  at  the  house,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

"Yes,  look  at  it.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful,"  said  every  one  at  once.  What  do  you  think 
had  happened  while  Mother  Goose  was  away?    Why,  the  boys  had  painted  the  house. 
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Tommy  Stout  Pulled  Poor  Pussy  from  the  Well. 
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"You  are  certainly  clever  boys,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "Did  you  paint  the  house 
all  by  yourselves?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Boy  Blue. 

By  this  time  all  the  other  boys  were  outside  the  door  and  they  were  very  glad 
to  hear  Mother  Goose's  praise.    They  always  liked  to  please  her. 

"How  did  you  boys  get  this  bright  idea?"  asked  Mother  Goose. 

"Well,"  said  Jack  Sprat,  "after  you  had  started  out  to  visit  Mother  Hubbard, 
Johnny  Green  and  Tommy  Stout  came  over  to  play  with  us.  While  we  were  playing 
games,  we  heard  the  bell  ringing  'ding-dong,  ding-dong,'  and  we  all  ran  to  the  well 
to  see  who  had  fallen  in. 

"When  we  got  to  the  well,  we  found  that  Johnny  Green  was  a  very  naughty  boy, 
for  he  had  put  our  pussy  in  the  well." 

"Oh,  poor  pussy,"  wailed  Bo-peep,  for  she  thought  that  pussy  was  drowned. 

"Then  Tommy  Stout  let  down  the  bucket  and  pussy  climbed  into  it.  He  pulled 
her  out  and  she  is  quite  safe  now." 

"Tell  Mother  Goose  what  happened  to  Johnny  Green,"  said  Jack  Homer. 

"Oh,  yes,"  continued  Jack  Sprat,  "The  Cross  Old  Witch  came  flying  down  and 
she  chased  Johnny  Green  down  the  road." 

"I'll  bet  he  got  a  spanking,"  said  Betty  Blue. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  the  Cross  Old  Witch  will  give  him  what  he  deserves,"  said  Mother 
Goose.    "But  you  have  not  told  me  about  painting  the  house." 

"Well,  after  pussy  was  warm  and  comfortable,  we  thought  we  would  like  to  do 
something  to  please  you,"  said  Jack  Sprat. 

"So  we  decided  to  paint  the  house,"  said  Jack  Horner. 

"And  the  barn,"  said  Boy  Blue. 

"And  the  chicken  coop,"  said  Tommy  Tucker. 

"You  have  made  the  house  look  beautiful,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "Where  did  you 
get  the  paint?" 

"Oh,  the  Wishing  Fairy  brought  it  to  us,"  said  Jack  Sprat.  "She  brought  us 
white  paint  for  the  house  and  gi'een  paint  for  the  shutters  and  red  paint  for  the 
barn  and  chicken  coop." 
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"Indeed  I  do  thank  you,  my  dears,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "And  I  am  going  to  do 
something  very  nice  for  you  in  return." 

"Oh,  tell  us  what  it  is,  tell  us  what  it  is,"  shouted  every  one  at  once. 

"I  am  going  to  allow  all  of  you  to  accompany  me  on  my  next  trip  to  the  moon." 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  exclaimed  every  one  together.  And  they  clapped  their  hands  for 
joy  and  danced  around  Mother  Goose. 

"When  are  we  going?"  asked  Boy  Blue. 

"We  will  fly  up  there  tomorrow  night.  You  are  much  too  tired  to  take  such  a 
long  journey  tonight,  children.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  excitement  today," 
said  Mother  Goose. 

"Indeed,  I  am  tired,"  said  Bo-peep. 

"I  think  all  of  you  had  better  go  to  bed  early  this  evening  so  that  you  will  be 
wide-awake  tomorrow  night,"  advised  Mother  Goose. 

"May  we  help  you  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky?"  asked  Jack  Horner. 

"Indeed  you  may,  and  you  will  dust  off  the  stars,  too,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

All  of  the  children  ran  to  their  bedrooms,  racing  to  see  who  would  be  first  in  bed. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  older  children  had  to  help  the  smaller  ones  undress. 

After  they  had  slipped  into  their  night  clothes  and  brushed  their  teeth,  in  came 
Mother  Goose  to  tuck  them  all  in.  Finally  she  came  to  one  empty  bed  in  the  corner. 
Some  one  was  missing. 

"Whose  turn  is  it  to  sleep  in  this  bed?"  called  Mother  Goose  as  she  stood  up  and 
looked  over  the  room. 

These  children  had  a  habit  of  sleeping  in  different  beds  every  night,  which 
would  have  been  very  queer  if  ordinary  boys  and  girls  had  done  it.  This  was  differ- 
ent, however,  for  all  of  the  boys  slept  in  a  big  room  and  all  of  them  wanted  to  sleep  in 
the  beds  by  the  windows.    So  they  had  to  take  turns  in  order  to  be  satisfied. 

No  one  answered  Mother  Goose. 

"Maybe  it's  Jack  Horner,"  suggested  Tom  Tucker.  "He  always  likes  to  sleep 
in  that  corner." 

Immediately  Jack  Horner  sat  up  in  his  bed  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  room. 

"Well,"  said  Mother  Goose  finally,  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  call  the  roll." 
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She  got  down  a  big  roll  of  parchment  from 
the  top  of  the  medicine  cabinet  and  read  the  roll. 
It  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

"Bobby  Shaftoe,  Boy  Blue,"  she  read  on  and 
on  and  every  one  answered  until  she  finally  came 
to  the  very  end  of  the  list. 

Then  every  one  knew  who  it  was  and  they  all 
jumped  up  and  shouted,  "Wee  Willie  Winkie." 
They  had  been  making  a  game  of  it  and  trying  to 
guess  who  was  missing,  but  poor  Mother  Goose 
did  not  think  it  much  fun. 

She  called  to  all  of  the  bigger  boys  to  come  and  help  her  and  they  started  to 
look  for  Wee  Willie.  All  through  the  house  they  looked  and  in  the  garden  and  along 
the  street  and  then  they  went  back  and  looked  under  all  of  the  beds.  But  he  wasn't 
there. 

At  last  Mother  Goose  went  up  and  down  the  street  asking  all  of  the  neighbors 
whether  they  had  seen  Wee  Willie.  And  what  do  you  suppose  she  found  out?  Wee 
Willie  had  been  so  excited  about  the  trip  to  the  moon  that  he  had  run  out  of  the  house 
in  his  pajamas  to  tell  every  one  about  it.  Everybody  laughed  but  Mother  Goose 
who  was  thinking,  "I  wish  I  knew  where  Wee  Willie  is  now." 

Finally  she  came  to  the  last  house  on  the  street,  and  there  he  was  lying  on  the 
porch  fast  asleep.  He  had  not  even  had  time  to  tell  the  people  who  lived  there  that 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Mother  Goose  picked  him  up,  took  him  home,  and  put  him  to  bed,  and  she  sent 
all  the  other  children  to  bed  again,  too. 

The  children  were  so  overjoyed  at  the  treat  that  was  in  store  for  them  that  they 
could  hardly  fall  asleep,  but  kept  chattering  about  it.  Finally  the  Sandman  decided 
that  it  was  time  for  every  one  to  go  to  Slumber  Land;  so  he  tiptoed  into  the  room 
and  dropped  a  little  of  his  Magic  Sand  into  every  child's  eyes  and  soon  they  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

When  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  children  were  very  impatient,  and  they 
kept  looking  at  the  sun  all  day,  wishing  it  would  soon  go  down,  so  that  they  could 
make  their  trip  to  the  moon. 

Mother  Goose  thought  that  she  had  better  give  them  something  to  do  to  occupy 
their  minds. 
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Mother  Goose  Promised  To  Take  the  Children  on  Her  Next  Trip. 
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Mother  Goose  told  the  girls  to  get  out  their  sewing  baskets  and  mend  all  their 
torn  dresses  and  stockings.  This  kept  them  busy  for  some  time.  Then  she  sent  the 
boys  out  to  milk  the  cows  and  pick  some  berries. 

"If  you  fill  a  few  pails  of  berries  and  bring  them  home  we  will  have  them  with 
cream  for  dessert  this  evening."  said  Mother  Goose. 

The  boys  were  very  glad  to  do  this,  for  they  loved  to  eat  berries  and  cream. 
First  they  milked  the  cows. 

.  "Now  let  us  have  a  race,"  said  Boy  Blue.    "We  will  each  take  a  bucket  and  see 
who  fills  it  first  with  berries." 

Every  one  thought  this  would  be  great  fun ;  so  each  boy  took  a  pail,  and  they  each 
started  at  different  points.    My,  how  they  did  work! 

Jack  Horner  was  getting  ahead  of  the  others,  but  he  stopped  to  chase  a  butter- 
fly, and  when  he  came  back  he  found  that  his  pail  had  toppled  over  and  half  of  his 
berries  had  fallen  out.  He  worked  doubly  hard  now,  but  he  could  not  catch  up  to 
the  others. 

Simple  Simon  filled  his  pail  first,  and  he  ran  home  to  give  Mother  Goose  the 
berries  and  tell  her  that  he  was  the  winner.  As  a  reward  Mother  Goose  sent  Simple 
Simon  to  the  Pieman's  Shop  to  select  a  pie  for  her.  He  bought  a  big  peach  pie,  for 
he' knew  every  one  would  like  that. 

The  children  had  an  early  supper  and  they  were  almost  too  much  excited  to  eat. 
.Finally  they  were  ready  for  the  big  trip.    Mother  Goose  got  her  basket  ready. 

Then  Jack  Sprat  said,  "How  are  we  going  to  make  the  journey?  We  cannot  all 
fit  in  your  basket.  Mother  Goose,  and  we  have  none  of  our  own." 

"We  have  no  brooms  either,"  said  Miss  Muff et. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Jack  Homer. 

"I  know  some  one  who  will  help  you,  children,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

"Who  is  it,  who  is  it?"  asked  all  of  them  excitedly. 

"Why,  the  Wishing  Fairy,  of  course,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "Unless  you  have 
been  naughty,  and  I  am  sure  you  haven't." 

"Oh  no,  we  have  been  very  good,"  said  the  children. 
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"Let  us  call  the  Wishing  Fairy.    I  am  sure  she  will  help  us,"  said  Bo-peep. 
So  each  of  the  children  clapped  their  hands  three  times,  and  called  out — 

"Wishing  Fairy,  come  to  me, 
For  I  need  your  help,  you  see." 

And,  quicker  than  a  flash,  the  Wishing  Fairy  stood  before  them. 

"What  do  you  children  wish  for?"  asked  she. 

"Oh,  dear  Wishing  Fairy,  we  would  like  to  make  a  trip  to  the  moon,  and  we  have 
no  baskets  like  Mother  Goose's.  Will  you  please  get  us  each  a  basket?"  asked  the 
children. 

"And  we  have  no  brooms  either,"  said  Mary  Muffet. 

"That  can  be  easily  remedied,"  said  the  Wishing  Fairy,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  three  times,  and  there  before  their  eyes,  were  baskets  enough  to  go  around, 
with  a  light  in  the  front  of  each.  Each  child  jumped  into  one  of  the  baskets.  Then 
the  Wishing  Fairy  clapped  her  hands  three  times  again  and  there  was  a  stack  of 
brooms  before  them.    The  Wishing  Fairy  gave  one  to  each  of  the  children. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Fairy,"  said  the  children. 

"I  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  journey,  my  dears,"  said  the  Wishing  Fairy.  "And 
tell  the  Man-in-the-Moon  that  I  expect  a  visit  from  him  very  shortly." 

"Indeed,  we  will  give  him  your  message,"  said  the  children.  And  after  a  few 
magic  words  they  were  off. 

The  baskets  rose.  Higher  and  higher  they  went,  until  their  house  looked  like  a 
tiny  speck  below  them.  Soon  they  reached  the  clouds.  The  clouds  looked  like  puffy 
white  balls  but  the  children  sailed  right  through  them.  The  sun  sank  in  the  west 
and  it  was  growing  quite  dark,  but  there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen.  Not  even  one 
twinkly  star. 

"We  will  have  to  hurry,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "The  stars  are  still  hiding  in 
their  beds.  They  are  waiting  for  us  to  come  up  and  dust  them  off.  Then  they  will 
shine  as  twinkly  as  ever." 

Soon  the  children  saw  a  big  round  white  ball  above  them.  "Oh,  there  is  the 
Moon,"  said  Boy  Blue.  There  was  a  funny  little  man  with  a  long  pointed  face  wav- 
ing and  beckoning  to  them. 

"Oh,  there  is  the  Man-in-the-Moon,"  said  Bo-peep.  "And  he  is  calling  to  us," 
said  Jack  Sprat, 
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"Would  You  Like  To  Go  Sleigh-Riding  on  the  Milky  Way?" 
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Baby  Bunting  Stopped  Crying  When  She  Saw  the  Bunnies. 
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"We  will  soon  be  there,"  said  Mother  Goose.  Then  the  children  took  out  their 
brooms,  for  they  had  reached  the  stars. 

"My,  what  big  cobwebs,"  said  Betty  Blue.  "It  is  no  wonder  that  the  stars  are 
not  shining  with  all  that  dust  on  them."  Then  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  began 
to  dust.    So  did  all  the  other  children. 

Soon  the  stars  began  to  shine  bright  and  twinkly,  and  they  nodded  and  blinked 
at  the  children. 

"Isn't  it  fun,"  said  Jack  Horner  to  Boy  Blue. 

"It's  just  great,"  answered  Boy  Blue. 

When  all  the  stars  were  shining  in  the  sky.  Mother  Goose  said,  "Let  us  be  on  our 
way,  children.     The  Man-in-the-Moon  is  waiting  for  us." 

Then  the  children  sailed  through  the  sky  and  they  soon  reached  the  moon.  As 
they  stepped  out  of  their  baskets,  the  Man-in-the-Moon  came  down  to  greet  them. 

"Welcome  to  Moon  Land,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  the  children.    "We  are  very  happy  to  be  here." 

Just  then  Mother  Goose  looked  into  her  Magic  Mirror  to  see  whether  everything 
was  all  right  in  Mother  Goose  Land. 

"Oh,  my,"  said  Mother  Goose,  "my  Magic  Mirror  shows  me  the  Baby  Bunting ,has 
awakened  and  she  is  crying.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"Oh,  my,"  said  the  Man-in-the-Moon,  "I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  go  back  to 
Mother  Goose  Land  so  quickly,  for  you  have  just  come." 

"I  will  look  at  my  Magic  Mirror  again,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "Perhaps  Baby 
Bunting  has  stopped  crying."  Then  she  looked  into  the  Magic  Mirror  again.  "Yes, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  bunnies  are  with  her.  They  must  have  heard  Baby  Bunt- 
ing crying  and  they  have  come  to  take  care  of  her.    Well,  that  is  a  relief." 

"You  must  stop  worrying  about  Mother  Goose  Land,"  said  the  Man-in-the- 
Moon.    "You  have  come  here  to  have  a  good  time,  and  enjoy  yourselves,  you  know." 

"Yes,  we  have  come  here  to  enjoy  ourselves,"  said  the  children. 

"And  we  shall,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

So  the  Man-in-the-Moon  took  them  around  Moon  Land  to  show  them  the  sights. 
Everything  in  Moon  Land  was  blue.  The  houses  were  blue  and  the  gi-ass  was  blue 
and  even  the  people  were  a  shade  of  pale  blue. 

"My,  how  funny  everything  looks,"  said  Jack  Horner.  "I  wonder  if  I  have  turned 
blue,  too." 
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Then  the  Man-in-the-Moon  took  his  visitors  to  his  big  blue  marble  palace.  There 
they  each  had  a  big  plate  of  frosted  Luna  Ice  Cream  and  a  slice  of  Moon  Cake  with 
blue  icing.     My,  but  they  enjoyed  it. 

Then  the  Man-in-the-Moon  took  his  guests  for  a  ride  through  Moon  Land.  They 
rode  in  a  big  blue  coach  and  all  the  people  bowed  when  they  passed,  for  the  Man-in- 
the-Moon  was  their  king. 

"Oh,  look  at  the  cow  grazing  in  that  field."  said  Boy  Blue. 

"Yes,"  said  King  Man-in-the-Moon,  "That  is  the  Cow-that-jumped-over-the- 
moon,  but  she  liked  it  so  well  here  that  she  jumped  right  back  on  the  moon  again, 
and  here  she  is  to  stay.     I  believe  she  likes  the  blue  grass  that  grows  here,  too." 

"Indeed,  I  like  it  here,  too,"  said  Betty  Blue. 

"Please  tell  us  about  the  time  you  fell  out  of  the  moon,"  said  Georgie  Porgie. 
All  of  the  children  had  heard  this  story  from  Mother  Goose  but  they  wanted  to  hear 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  himself  tell  it  to  them. 

King  Man-in-the-Moon  looked  rather  displeased  foi^  a  minute,  but  soon  he 
laughed  and  began  the  story. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago,  he  said,  when  he  had  been  king  for  only  a  short  time. 
Every  night  he  raced  with  some  of  the  stars  and  soon  he  came  to  know  them  very 
well.  They  liked  to  tease  him  and  one  night  when  the  moon  was  a  very  thin  silver 
crescent  one  of  the  tiny  stars  bumped  into  it.  Now  the  curve  of  the  moon  was  very, 
very  slippery,  and  the  Man-in-the-Moon  went  right  over  the  edge  and  landed  in  a 
meadow  where  some  little  boys  were  playing  tag. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  they  asked  him,  for  they  did  not  recognize  him. 

The  Moon  Man  was  not  thinking  about  that,  however.  He  was  wondering  where 
he  was  going.     He  hoped  that  his  blue  color  did  not  show  too  much  in  the  darkness. 

So  he  looked  at  them  severely  and  asked,  "Which  is  the  direction  to  Norwich?" 

He  knew  that  Mother  Goose  lived  there  and  hoped  that  she  would  hide  him  until 
he  found  some  way  to  get  back  to  the  moon.  When  he  finally  did  find  Mother  Goose, 
it  was  the  next  evening  and  she  was  just  starting  on  her  trip  through  the  skies.  So 
she  made  him  a  sandwich  and  told  him  to  come  along. 

"Would  you  children  like  to  go  sleigh-riding  on  the  Milky  Way,  now?  The  snow 
is  quite  deep  there  at  present,  and  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it,"  asked  the  Man-in-the- 
Moon  as  the  story  was  finished. 

"Oh,  we  would  love  it,"  said  Bo-peep. 

"Isn't  it  exciting!"  said  Jack  Horner. 
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Mr.  Frog  Was  Very  Polite  to  All  of  the  Children. 
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Mistress  Mary  Found  One  Flower  Growing  in  Her  Flower  Pot. 
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"Why,  we  have  no  snow  in  Mother  Goose  Land  now,"  said  Miss  Muffet.  "It  is 
midsummer  there." 

"We  have  snow  on  the  Milky  Way  all  year  round,"  said  the  Man-in-the-Moon. 

The  children  had  a  wonderful  time  sleigh  riding.  Then  they  made  a  Snow  Man 
and  had  a  snowball  fight. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  it  was  time  to  go. 

The  children  thanked  the  Man-in-the-Moon  and  told  him  that  the  Wishing  Fairy 
expected  him  to  visit  them  in  return. 

"We  have  had  a  delightful  time,"  said  the  children  as  they  climbed  into  their 
baskets. 

"Just  follow  a  moonbeam,"  said  the  Man-in-the-Moon.   "It  will  lead  you  home. 

They  sailed  through  the  clouds  and  were  home  and  in  bed  in  a  jiffy.  My,  but  they 
were  tired!  Mother  Goose  allowed  them  to  sleep  late  the  next  morning.  Then  she 
said,  "I  think  you  children  had  better  play  quietly  and  work  in  your  gardens  today." 

Some  of  the  children  went  to  inspect  their  gardens.  Mary  Quite  Contrary 
found  one  flower  growing  in  her  flower  pot.    She  went  to  tell  Mother  Goose  about  it. 

The  other  children  went  to  the  pond  to  feed  the  goldfish  and  chat  with  Mr.  Frog. 

"How  are  you  this  fine  morning,  Mr.  Frog?"  asked  Miss  Muffet. 

"I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  croaked  Mr.  Fi'og. 

"Is  there  anything  new  in  Sea-shell  Land?"  asked  Jack  Horner. 

"No,  it  is  rather  dull  around  here  lately,"  croaked  Mr.  Frog.  "That  lazy  fellow, 
Tom  Turtle,  whom  you  sent  down  here  to  play  with  me,  just  blinks  and  sleeps  all  day. 
I  cannot  even  get  him  to  play  a  game  of  Tiddledy  Winks  with  me.  No  sir,  you  will 
have  to  get  me  a  more  lively  companion  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  amused." 

"Well  now,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Jack  Horner,  "and  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  about  it." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Frog,"  said  the  boys. 

"Good-bye,  boys,  come  again  soon,"  said  Mr.  Frog. 

Then  the  children  went  to  their  gardens  and  what  do  you  think  they  saw?  Why 
there  were  little  green  leaves  just  beginning  to  peep  above  the  ground. 

"Hurrah,  hurrah,"  shouted  the  boys.    "We  will  soon  have  vegetables." 

"Hurrah,  hurrah,"  shouted  the  girls.    "We  will  soon  have  flowers." 
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Then  they  began  to  pull  out  the  weeds  which  were  springing  up,  for  they  wanted 
their  gardens  to  look  well. 

While  they  were  working,  the  Wishing  Fairy  appeared. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  children. 

"Yes,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  us  to  get  to  the  moon,"  said  Bo-peep. 

"Did  you  enjoy  yourselves?"  asked  the  Wishing  Fairy. 

"Oh,  it  was  delightful,"  said  the  children.  And  they  told  her  about  all  the 
things  they  had  seen  and  done  in  Moon  Land. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  a  pleasant  trip,"  said  the  Wishing  Fairy.    Then, 
she  went  into  the  house  to  visit  Mother  Goose.    The  Wishing  Fairy  brought  Mother 
Goose  some  Dew-drop  jelly  which  the  elves  had  made  in  Fairyland. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "That  is  just  what  I  have  been  wishing 
for."    Then  they  chatted  awhile. 

"I  wish  we  could  go  on  a  picnic  this  afternoon,"  said  Mary  Quite  Contrary. 

"Let  us  ask  the  Wishing  Fairy,"  said  the  children. 

They  ran  to  the  house  and  were  met  by  Mother  Goose  and  the  Wishing  Fairy  at 
the  door. 

"We  would  like  to  go  on  a  picnic  this  afternoon,"  said  the  children. 

"I  am  sure  Mother  Goose  will  agree,"  said  the  Wishing  Fairy. 

"I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea,"  said  Mother  Goose,"  and  we  will  start  in  half  an 
hour." 

The  children  ran  to  get  their  sunbonnets  and  caps  and  put  on  their  tramping 
shoes  to  be  ready  for  the  picnic. 

In  half  an  hour  Mother  Goose  had  made  sandwiches  a-plenty,  and  there  was  rich 
creamy  milk  and  cakes  and  the  jar  of  Dew-drop  jelly.  Every  one  was  given  a  small 
basket  filled  with  the  sandwiches  and  goodies,  and  they  started  out. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  Tweedledee  said,  "Goodness  me,  I  forgot  the  paper 
plates,"  and  Tweedledum  said,  "Goodness  me,  I  forgot  the  paper  cups." 

"Well,  run  back  and  get  them,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "You  twins  are  always 
forgetting  something.    You  are  such  careless  children." 
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Every  one  set  down  his  basket  and  waited  for 
the  Tweedley  Twins  to  come  along.     Then  they 
■     started  out  again. 

"Let  us  stop  off  for  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog 
Teddy,"  said  Betty  Blue.  "I  am  sure  she  would  enjoy 
a  picnic." 

They  stopped  off  at  Mother  Hubbard's  house  and 
Teddy,  the  dog,  ran  out  to  greet  them.  His  tail  was 
wagging  happily,  for  he  saw  a  bone  in  Jack  Sprat's 
basket  and  clever  Teddy  knew  it  was  for  him. 

When  Mother  Hubbard  came  to  the  door,  they 
told  her  of  their  plan  and  she  was  delighted.    "I  will 
be  with  you  in  a  minute,"  she  said.    Meanwhile  the 
children  tried  to  decide  where  they  would  have  the  picnic. 

"I  know  just  the  place,"  said  Boy  Blue. 

"Where?"  asked  everybody. 

"Just  outside  of  the  Cave  of  the  Brownies,"  said  Boy  Blue. 

"Perhaps  the  Brownies  will  come  out  and  speak  to  us,"  said  Bo-peep.  "They 
are  such  jolly  little  folk,  but  they  are  so  timid." 

The  entrance  to  Brownies'  Cave  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  for  the  picnic,  and 
as  every  one  was  quite  hungry  by  this  time,  they  hurried  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the 
Cave  as  quickly  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

They  soon  reached  the  place  and  there  was  a  large  grassy  spot  where  the  chil- 
dren could  spread  a  tablecloth  and  set  down  all  the  goodies. 

After  they  had  eaten,  the  children  played  games.  Then  they  gathered  'round 
Mother  Hubbard  and  she  told  them  the  story  of  Peter  Rabbit. 

The  children  waited  and  waited  but  not  one  glimpse  did  they  catch  of  the 
Brownies.  Mother  Hubbard  said  she  was  afraid  that  perhaps  Teddy  had  fright- 
ened them;  so  she  told  him  to  sit  very  quietly  until  the  picnic  was  over.  Teddy  was 
very  glad  to  lie  in  the  shade  gnawing  the  bone  Jack  Sprat  had  given  him. 

Just  as  the  children  were  leaving,  three  little  Brownies  with  funny  pointed  caps 
peeped  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  smiled  at  the  children.  This  pleased  them  very 
much,  of  course. 

Then  they  started  for  home.  When  they  reached  the  house.  Old  Mrs.  Goose  and 
Mr.  Gander  were  cackling  loudly. 


Mrs.  Goose  and  Mr.  Gander  Were  Surprised  To  See  the  Golden  Egg. 


Mother  Goose  went  to  the  barn  to  see  what  the  commotion  was  about.  And 
when  she  got  there,  what  do  you  think  she  found?  Why,  Mrs.  Goose  had  laid  a 
Golden  Egg.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  an  egg  made  of  gold.  Of  course,  every  one  was  much 
surprised,  including  Old  Mother  Goose  herself,  who  could  not  understand  it  all.  And 
Mr.  Gander  quacked  his  surprise. 

"What  a  big  eggl"  said  Mother  Goose  as  she  picked  it  up  from  the  ground. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  asked  the  children. 

"I  think  we  should  give  it  to  some  needy  person,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

"The  poorest  person  I  know,"  said  Betty  Blue,  "is  The-Old-Woman-Who-Lives- 
in-a-Shoe.  She  has  so  many  children,  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  to  take  care  of 
them." 

"Let  us  take  the  Golden  Egg  to  her,"  said  Bo-peep. 

"We  will  go  bright  and  early  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "Mean- 
while let  us  take  the  Golden  Egg  into  the  house  where  it  will  be  safe  until  then." 

That  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  idea,  and  the  children  went  to  bed  feeling  that  they 
were  going  to  do  a  good  deed  in  the  morning.  Of  course,  this  made  them  sleep  very 
soundly. 

Next  day,  bright  and  early  every  one  was  awake.  There  were  no  sleepyheads 
this  morning.  The  children  dressed  quickly  and  ran  downstairs  to  see  their  new 
treasure.  They  went  into  the  parlor  where  they  had  placed  the  Golden  Egg  in  a 
box.    They  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box  and  it  was  empty! 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  wailed  Bo-peep.    "The  treasure  is  gone.    What  shall  we  do?" 

"Where  can  it  be?"  cried  Boy  Blue. 

And  they  went  to  tell  Mother  Goose  about  it. 

"We  had  better  search  the  whole  house,  and  make  sure  that  it  has  not  been  mis- 
laid," said  Mother  Goose. 

The  children  searched  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in  the  barn,  but  the  Golden 
Egg  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  looked  behind  the  house  and  they  looked 
in  front  of  the  house  and  still  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  My,  how  disappointed  they 
were.    It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  day  was  spoiled. 

Just  then  Miss  Muffet  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Come  quickly,  look,"  she  exclaimed.  Every  one  ran  to  the  window  and  looked 
out. 
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There  was  the  Cross  Old  Witch  chasing-  the  Tweedley  Twins.  Across  the  meadow 
thej^  ran,  but  they  forgot  about  the  brook  and  when  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  they  could  go  no  farther, 

"Oh  ho,  I  think  I  know  what  has  happened,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "The  Tweedley 
Twins  have  been  naughty  again.  They  can't  fool  the  Cross  Old  Witch.  She  has 
caught  them  now.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  what  has  happened  to  our 
Golden  Eggs." 

Sure  enough  the  Cross  Old  Witch  had  a  twin  under  each  arm  and  she  brought 
them  crjing  and  kicking  up  to  Mother  Goose. 

"Now  you  will  find  your  Golden  Egg,"  said  the  Cross  Old  Witch.  "Nobody  can 
fool  me." 

And  she  left  the  Tweedley  Twins  with  Mother  Goose  and  hobbled  away  with  a 
look  of  great  satisfaction  on  her  face. 

"So  you  have  taken  the  Golden  Egg,  you  naughty  boys.  What  have  you  done 
with  it?" 

"Tweedledee  has  it,"  said  Tweedledum. 

"Tweedledum  has  it,"  said  Tweedledee  in  the  same  breath. 

Mother  Goose  looked  at  them  very  closely.  Then  she  asked,  "Shall  I  tell  the 
Cross  Old  Witch  to  come  back  again?" 

Tweedledee  took  the  egg  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  Mother  Goose,  who 
wrapped  it  in  white  cotton  and  put  it  back  again  in  the  box. 

"Hurrah,  hurrah,"  shouted  the  children.  "Now  we  have  our  egg  again.  We  can 
visit  the  Old-Woman-Who-Lives-in-a-Shoe." 

They  set  off  on  their  visit,  but  the  Tweedley  Twins  had  to  stay  home  for  being 
naughty.  Every  one  wanted  to  carry  the  wonderful  egg;  so  Mother  Goose  let  the 
boys  take  turns  in  holding  the  box. 

Just  as  they  started  Betty  Blue  lost  her  holiday  shoe.  It  dropped  from  her  foot 
just  as  she  was  crossing  the  little  brook  and  fell  into  a  deep  hole. 

"We  will  stop  at  the  Cobbler  Shop  and  get  you  a  new  shoe,  Betty,  so  don't  cry," 
said  Mother  Goose.    And  they  did. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Old-Woman-Who-Lived-in-a-Shoe.  It 
was  a  funny  little  house.    It  was  shaped  just  like  a  shoe. 
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Betty  Blue  Stopped  at  the  Cobbler's  To  Get  Another  Shoe. 
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The  c3^other  Goose 
Land  School  House 


I 


The-Old-Woman-Who-Lived-in-a-Shoe  Reading  to  Her  Children 
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There  was  the  Old-Woman-Who-Lived-in-a-Shoe  sitting  outside  with  all  her 
children.  She  was  reading  the  story  of  "Gabby  Goose"  to  them.  They  were  so  inter- 
ested in  her  story  that  they  did  not  see  their  friends  approaching. 

The  Old-Woman-Who-Lived-in-a-Shoe  looked  up  from  her  story  book  and  there 
she  saw  the  Mother  Goose  children. 

"Welcome  to  our  Shoe,"  she  said,  jumping  up  to  greet  her  friends.  "Indeed  we 
are  glad  to  see  you." 

"We  have  brought  you  a  gift,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "Come  boys,  let  our  friends 
see  the  gift  we  have  brought." 

Then  the  boys  opened  the  box,  and  brought  out  the  big  Golden  Egg. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful,"  exclaimed  everybody. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  bring  that  fine  gift  to  us,"  said  the  Old-Woman-Who- 
Lived-in-a-Shoe,  "and  we  appreciate  it.    We  will  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  it." 

"Yes,  you  will  need  your  house  repaired  for  the  winter.  It  is  worn  in  many 
places,"  said  Mother  Goose. 

"We  will  be  able  to  have  many  repairs  made  with  this  gold,"  said  the  Old-Wom- 
an-Who-Lived-in-a-Shoe. 

Her  children  now  brought  a  pitcher  of  milk  out  to  their  guests. 

"I  am  afraid  we  cannot  stay,  much  as  we  would  like  to,"  said  Mother  Goose.  "I 
have  a  great  deal  of  marketing  to  do,  and  I  want  the  children  to  come  along  and 
help  me  carry  my  packages. 

"I  believe  I  shall  go  a-marketing  too,"  said  the  Old-Woman-Who-Lived-in-a- 
Shoe.    "Would  you  like  to  come  with  me,  children?" 

"Indeed  we  would,"  said  her  children. 

"Then  get  your  baskets  and  come  along." 

Soon  they  had  all  staited  down  the  road  and  w^ere  at  the  market  in  no  time. 

The  boys  were  sent  to  buy  the  vegetables,  for  they  had  learned  a  great  deal 
about  them  since  they  had  started  to  grow  their  vegetable  gardens.  The  girls 
stayed  with  their  mothers  and  had  great  fun  paying  the  storekeepers  for  their  wares, 
and  carrying  the  bundles.  Soon  everybody  was  laden  with  packages  and  they 
started  home  again. 

On  the  way  home,  they  saw  a  horse  and  cart  coming  up  the  road  toward  them. 
There  was  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum. 
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"We  are  sorrywe  were  naughty  this  morning-,"  said  the  Tweedley  Twins,  "and 
we  have  brought  the  cart  to  help  you  carry  home  your  bundles." 

Every  one  said  that  was  very  thoughtful  of  the  Tweedley  Twins  and  Mother 
Goose  forgave  them  for  their  naughty  prank. 

On  the  way  home  the  children  passed  their  schoolhouse. 

"Let  us  stop  in  for  a  moment,"  said  Betty  Blue.  "Perhaps  our  teacher  will  be 
there." 

They  ran  up  to  the  door  of  the  little  red  brick  house,  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
their  schoolmistress  sitting  at  her  desk.  The  children  thought  she  looked  just  ex- 
actly as  she  had  when  they  left. 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  children,"  said  she.  "I  have  missed  you  and  I 
hope  you  will  soon  be  returning  to  school." 

"Vacation  will  soon  be  over  and  we  will  come  back  to  school,"  said  Miss  Muffet. 

"I  want  to  come  back  soon,"  said  Boy  Blue,  "for  I  w^ould  like  to  learn  how  to 
read." 

"Indeed  you  shall,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  joyfully  for  she  had  been  very,  very 
lonely  during  the  long  summer  days. 

Just  then  Mary's  Little  Lamb  walked  into  the  schoolroom.  He  had  been  look- 
ing all  over  for  Mary,  and  now  he  bleated  happily,  for  he  had  found  her. 

The  children  said  "Good-bye,"  to  their  teacher  and  Mary  carried  her  Little 
Lamb  home. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house  they  were  quite  tired.  "Gather  around  me,  chil- 
dren dear,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story  before  you  go  to  bed." 

Mother  Goose  then  told  her  children  the  story  of  the  "Three  Little  Pigs,"  and 
soon  the  Sandman  tiptoed  in  and  sent  them  all  to  Slumber  Land. 
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Mary's  Little  Lamb  Followed  Her  into  the  Schoolhouse. 
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Old  Mother  Goose  Told  Them  Stories  until  Bedtime. 
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